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ABSTRACT 

There is a strong case to be made for mainstreaming 
older people into regular classes and schools rather than segregating 
them in special, separate groups on the basis of age. Many older 
Americans are in need of elementary-^secondary level training in order 
to become functionally literate. Similarly, the continually changing 
nature o£ work has forced many middle-aged and older adults to seek 
vocational training or retraining. The decline in enrollment and 
financial problems currently being faced by institutions at all 
educational levels make the mainstreaming of adults into regular 
classrooms not only feasible but economically advantageous. While it 
is true that education has traditionally meant education of the 
young, America has manifested a historical trend toward all-inclusive 
education. Many of the traditional assumptions underlying American 
education would tend to support the mainstreaming of older adults 
into regular classrooms. Included amoung these are the notions of 
education as preparation, education as continuous growth, and 
education as an end. What is needed now is an age-inclusive system of 
education in which schooling would no longer be viewed as preparation 
of youth but rather as a lifelong process. (MN) 
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Introduction 



What is the worst discrimination in America? Against blacks? Against 
Hispanics? Against women? Against gays? No way. The worst discrimi- 
nation in America is against old people. 



JL he stereotype of old age as a time of passivity, incapacity, and in- 
activity is being challenged in the United States. Many people are dis- 
covering that living longer does not lead to loss of interest in or need for 
work, love, sex, civic participation, artistic expression, physical 
activity, and mental activity. Although many older people still live 
within the stereotype of old age, many others demand acceptance into 
the mainstream of life as persons with needs common to people of all 
chronological ages. 

The mainstream of life includes the mainstream of education, 
which includes whatever is offered in elementary and secondary 
schools, co!le;^es^cind universities, and btisiness and industrial training 
schools, mainstream education means formal, credential-giving 
schooling as distinguished from informal or personal education. The 
term mamstrearmug commonly refers to the field of sfXJcial education 
and integrating children with handicaps into regular classes and 
schools rather than segregating them in special, separate classes and 
schools. I am making a case for mainstreaming older people into^ 
regular classes and schools rather than segregating them in special, 
separate groups on the basis of age. As I shall use the term mainsiream ' 
education, it refers l)oth to mainstreaming into regular classes and 
schools and into the main educational institutions of our society. 

I shall use the term oUUr people rather than such terms as the aged, 
ihc elderly, and sentor cUtzens or srtttors because these latter terms have 
negative and often patron unig connotations. At what age do people 
become "older people"? Society tends to view persons between ages 50 
and 60 <)s older people, and many in this age bracket view themselves as 
older |)eop!eas they begin to think about reiirerpent at age 65. Today a 



—Andrew Af. Greeley^ 
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distinction is sometimes irndc between the young-old— those between 
about 50 or 55 and 70 or 75— iind thej old-old— those over 70 or 75. 1 
suspe( t rhedistitiction is t>eing made primarily by those between 50 and 
70. ! prefer tiot lo nnake that distinction but rather shall use the term 
older people to refer lo all people near, at, or beyond tlie midcenuiry 
I)oint in life. 

The general problem I am concerned wiili is ageism, which has 
been dcfinol as follows: 

Ageism is any anintdc, .iciion. or ins^iiiiiion.il siruchtrc which sub- 
ordinaics a person or group \k'{ ausc of «i<i;c or «iny assigiiim'nt of roles in 
$(nki\ on ilic Ikisis of age. Ageism is usually praniccd agnuist older 
I>eople, l)ni it is also practiced againsi younger jK'ople* Ageism can be m- 
dividual, tuluual. or insuunional aud ii cau he imeniional or luiin- 
leuiional.' 

The specific problem I wish to address lu this fasiback is the ex« 
(hision of t>l(icr |K'ople from uuiih of mainstream schooling, espe- 
cially at ('lemeniary and saondary levels. Schooling in our society is 
still \i('ued as only or mainly for diildren and youth. While many 
people sup|K>rt and pronu)(e tlu ((mtepl ul lifehmg learning, they do 
iu)t set nuuh. if any , of this learning for older people as taking place in 
a formal nlucation.il setimg .dong with younger ix'ople. For many 
adult educators, lifelong Ic-.uuing as it .ipplics to older people is <iiul 
should bj ma.tily st If direticd le.irnnigor le.irningininforin.dgioups 
m c hurt hes<M synagogues, senU)r c ili/ens* c enters, and similar org^uii 
/aiions outsick mainsticam eclucation.d institutions, If iuc hided 
within regular sil.ijol aiul college progr.uus, older .ululls are to be of 
fcrc'd mosiU itifo\ui«d. uont ledeniial types of IcMrniug e\perieuces. 

IVrli.ips as a consecpieiuc. unuh eclu(«uion offered older people 
tc luls to be of ii p.is>ivc naiuie, not recpiiring hard thought aud home- 
work -a kuid of iiiglt iLissc nteruuiuuent suitable for pa5sing the tune 
tuitil dc.ith. Although the doors ol foiiual. credential giving institu 
lions are itwi closed lo older people who are highly moti\atecl, 
edutatois aiul people gt nc r«dly — inc ludtug many older peciple them 
sclves^do not sec forma! schooling .is a right of older people , nor do 
ihcv sec founal ediu,uio(i of ohier pei>ple <is a major responsibdity of 
sc hook aud collc»ges. 
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A concept of formal education that excludes older people may have 
been justifiable iu 1900 wlicn fXJrsons over 50 or 60 represented a very 
small fXTtentage of the U.S. population, but so narrow a concept of 
education seems both madequateand unjust today when the number of 
older people is growing so rapidly. In 1900 there were only 1.9 mi 11 ion 
Americans aged 60 and older, and the average life expectancy at birth 
was 17. Toda) there are 31 nullion older Americans, with the average 
lifespan for men almost 70, for women 77. Ac (ouling to raent medical 
re|K)rts. the average life span in the Tnited Slates may rcnich 85 in the 
not too distant future. It is estiuiated that ever) day nioie than 1.000 
Auiencans reach age 65. Clcarl) » these statistic s tell us that older people 
art becoming a major population group in our socici). Their needs 
cannot be ignored, and. as the Kc\i chapter will show . not the least of 
their needs is education. 



Educational Needs of Older People 



A woman ol 71 ramc to (Dr. Martin A.) Bcit^zin's offia- recently and 
saifJ. "I would liSce lo be psycUoannlyzed." 

He looked at her thoughtfully, as though m ask why anyone over 70 
would Stan psyduxinalysis. 

She siuil in explanniion loliis unasketl question. "l)(Kior. all I have 
left is my hiuire." 



espitc the rapidly growing iiumbtT of older people in our society 
witli nian> years of life ahead of them, ediitators, die government, and 
IK'ople generally show relatively little (onccrn about the ediitation of 
older iK'ople. esiKcially the formal education of older people at all 
levels— elementary, secondary, and college- university. 

Elementary-Secondary Level 

Most of us woidd agree that the major purpose of elementary and 
secondary schools is to gi\e children and youth die Imic .skills and 
isiiow ledge they need to betoine self fiilfiUing and contributing mem- 
bers of society as workers, citi/ens, family nieinl)ers, and parents. While 
we may deplore thi fact that many young people leave school without 
adecjuate skills and knowledge, it is generally acceptc^l that the edu- 
cation of children and youth is the primary res|X)nsibility of the 
schools. 

If we agree that basic skills and knowledge are necessary for young 
|)eoplc if they are to have full lives and contribute to scKiety, dien 
should not a basic education also lie necess*iry for older |>eople? Many 



•Lucy Frreman^ 
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older iKople have not li.id tlie opporiiinity to acquire a formal educa- 
tion. Many ininiigrants liave never attended schools in this country. 
Many people born in this country attended schools for too short a time 
to learn very nnich or attended schools thai were inadequate. Whatever 
the reason, according to the U.S. Census Bureau 1.1 million Americans 
are illiterate. They cannot read or write at all. Within the last century, 
the illiteracy rate for the entire U.S. population has fallen from 20% to 
\%, but the illiteracy rate of older people remains extremely higli. It is 
estimated that 30% of Americans over 65» abont 7 million people, areil 
literate. In addition to the number of total illiterate.s in our society, 
growing numbers of people are huictionally illiteraie—ihey do not 
have adequate knowledge and skills to carry out the tasks of daily suc< 
ce.ssful li\ ing. F.stinuies of the number of Americans over the age of 18 
who are functionally illiterate ninge from 23 to G*t million. 

In the carl) part of tins century, schools ser\ed niany illiterate and 
poorly educated adults* fxarticidarly immigrants, in our big cities. Rut 
.ulult t l.isst's \ utually disappeared ui the depression years of the 1930s. 
Kdutatioii of .idiilts w.is considered a luxury schools could not afford. 
Thrtnighoitt the touutiy today, elementary schools, u itli a few e.xcep- 
tions, assume nooi \ery minor res|}onstbility for the formal cnlucation 
of adults. Ytl the uic.i th.u schools.shouldser\c older as well asyouuger 
people has had icicnt siipfHiit from the highest le\ci. During the presi 
dency of Junmy CMirter, an administration official said, "Wc want to 
h)ok iti the schtK>ls as family serxne centers, ser\ ing the elderly and 
adulis as well as children."^ 

It might 1h argued th.it the tunc is not right for ad \ (Hating the in 
elusion of adults in elcmentar) secondary progianis because the 
schools alrc.idy ha\c tcx) many problenis without money or ideas to 
sohc them. On the othei h.ind. the tune would seem to he precisely 
it^t^lu because mIicmiI cnrolluunts aie declining and many schocdsare 
being dosed. If there were sufficient support for adult classes, there 
would 1h icKiin foi adcdls iii ni,uiy dcincniary and sctondary schools. 

College-University Level 

Colleges in the rnited States are entering .i period of severe finaii- 
y *l cuthticks and compciitioii foi students. The imiiiediate pr(d}lem is 
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money. The long»term problem is the dedining birthraicof the 1960s. 
Birihraiestatistics tell us ilvM thcsiipply of potential freshmen will not 
drop in absolute numbers until the mid* 1980s. The declining enroll- 
ment of young people, however, has been balanced to some extent by 
the inaeasing enrollment of older students. One-third of all college 
students are now older than the traditional 18- to 22-year«olds. These 
older students are mainly in dieir late 20s and their 30s. People over 55 
made up only 9.5% of older college students in 1975. 

Today it is still considered newsworthy when persons over 50 or 60 
pursue diplomas or degrees. For example, the Chicago Weekly Rcvieiv 
(28 July 1979) re|)orts that "Mnry McCowan. 79, received her G.E.D. 
(high*school equivalency) certification along with 100 other adults . . . 
She plans to enroll in a college program." A New York Times {\ 1 Sep- 
tember 1977) article reports that Barry Gersh entered Harvard Univer- 
sity as a frrshman at theage of 63. Gersh. like many older people, found 
that the doors of higher educcUiOn are not as open to older people as to 
younger |>eople. He s.iys that he had to "bother" the Harvard admis- 
sions office until they agreeil to let him in. Frances Purcie, 52, sued the 
Unixer.sity of Utah for denying her admission, charging that openings 
in the grcHluatc school were reservcxl for younger students. A brief cited 
a federal cuurt ruling that dis(rinu nation agaii,.* older |x*ople\iolate(l 
iUv U.S. Constitution.* James fl. Petrie, at first accepted into a Mer- 
chant Marine tranung program at a Texas college on the basis of test 
scores and general qualifications, was rejected when it was discovered 
that he was 71. Since he already had a bachelor's degror in aeronautical 
engineering, he sauI he could complete the Merchant Marine training 
in thrt^* years and go on actne duty. He i>ointed out that many Mer- 
chant Marine officers are in dieir 70s. Petrie plans to sue to get back his 
right to the education he wants and needs and for which he is well 
qualified.* 

« It tan no longer Ik* argued that older i>eople are not able to benefit 
• Uim\ higher echuation. Much p.ist research on older peopl* was based 
on disabled and institutionalizcHl older |)eople. who make up only 
alKMit 1% of those o\er 65. Suih research has often been used to support 
the traditional \ie\\ of older |>eopleassickly, senile, and sexless. Today 
a growing 1kk1> of research indicates that aging does not necessarily 





bring about ill health and limited intellectual ability. Furthermore, 
recent research suggests that most older people would stay physically 
and mentally healthier if they were not encouraged or forced into retire 
ment and out of the mainstream of life. 

^Another argument that is sometimes usee! to justify exclusion of 
older people from formal education is that the main purpose of educa- 
tion is vocational preparation and youth is the proper time for such 
preparation. In today's society people cannot l)e prepared in dieir 
youth for lifetime work. The nature of work is constantly changing, 
and the future of many ty|H's of work is uncertain. Middle^iged and 
older adults na*d to be able to return tu scli(X>l for \ocational training 
or retraining— and incrt*asing numbers arc doing just that. 

Another reason sometiuies gi\en for excluding older |x*oplc from 
form.il educ.ition is that the young and the old cannot learn well to- 
gedier in the same classes. The growing numlK*rs of older |)eop!e in 
regular college classes, however, are challenging the idea that students 
must be segregated by age u\ order to learn well. Age-integrated educa- 
tion would seem to serve the interests of both young and old. Older 
|K*()ple neetl to know wh.it younger people are thinking. Younger 
people cm le.irn from older {people, who ha\e Ined through the history 
that younget iKtipletan only read about or see and hear in audiri\ isuai 
media. Older iH.'ople tan bruig to classrooms a wealth of experiences, 
high motivation, .md.i senousnessof purpose. Some of them niay have 
physic.il dis«ibditiesand .slower memories, but these disabilities can be 
accommodated for older {>eople just as they are for yovmger handi- 
cap|)ed students. People of all ages ---as well as of bodi sexes and of 
many raci.d .ind ethnic backgrounds - need to think and talk together, 
not only about the past but al>out the future. 

Perhtips the most tom|H'lling reasons for including older people 
within mamstream formal education .ire to be found in our nation's 
history and demo<.r.itit tr.uhtions. In the next ch.ipters I shall review 
the historical trend tow.ird including all groups of people within 
mainstream educ.uiun .ind discuss the denuKratic ideals that sup|Kirt 
universal, age- inclusive education. 

Er|c 13 , 12 



The Historical Trend Toward 
All-inclusive Education 



Knowlalgc of ilie pasi is ihc key lo iindcrsiamling ilic prcscni, 

—John Dewey^ 



Xn the course of their hissoricnl developinent, schools in the United 
States have become progressively more inclusive. Step by step, 
American educational institutions have opened their doors to the poor 
as well as the prosperous, to females as well as males, to racial and 
ethnic uiinorities as well as the white majority, and to the handicapped 
' as well as the noiihandicapped. The trend in American education has 
been toward all-inclusive, universal education. Nevertheless, as 
pointal out earlier, generally formal education has been viewed as pri- 
marily or solely for children and youth. Attendance in school was made 
compulsory as a way of insuring that <dl children receive r.he education 
thought necessary for the public welfare in a democracy. Thus the idea 
of universal education for children and youth has become widely ac- 
cepted. 

I am arguing that the concept of universal education should be 
expanded to include older people of all ages. I do not mean :hat adults 
should l>e com^Kiled to attend school. (Some would even argue that 
compulsoi> attendance is no longer a desirable or realistic goal foi 
young people.) My argument is that formal education at all levels 
should be as available to adults, including those over 50, as itistochil- 
dren and youth. At least at the college level, and perhaps also at the 
secondary level, younger and older students should attend the same 
classes, and all educational institutions, including elementary schools, 
should assume responsibility for the education of adults as well as chil • 





dren and youth. The lime has come for general support of the concept 
of foruial eduCiUion *is a lifelong ex|XTieuce, with people moving in 
and out of educatioual institutions many times in their lifetimes de- 
|)ending on their needs and interests. 

Sucli age-integrated universal education is consistent widi die his- 
torical development of mainstream t^^hooling in the United States- 
schooling that was at first limited to white, Well-to-do males a^d that 
was expanded grachially over the years to include all groups the public 
was finally convinced needed and justly deserved formal education, the 
poor, females, blacks and other ethnic groups, and the handicapfK'd. 

Traditional Reasons for Excluding Groups 

It has til ken a long time for all of these groups to be included within 
mainstream echication. They were all excluded from schooling in the 
p^istfpi;. about the s.une reasons, and these reasons are used today, either 
ofKMily or implicitly, to exclude older i>cople. Since these reasons were 
ultimately rejected in the case of other groups, I maintain that these 
same reasons should and will be rejectcxl in the case of older adults. 
What are these reasons? 

They are nirtt tally tufertor. A common argument used in the past to 
justify the exclusion of tcrtain groups from formal education, espe- 
(ially rigorojs uucllectnal cdiuation, was that the groups were men- 
(ally mferior. Women, for example, were considered mentally inferior 
at many times in the past. Evch thatthampionof democracy Thomas 
Jefferson held that women are unfa m brams and character for under 
taking serious study. 

Like women, older |>eoplc h,ive traditionally been regarded as men 
(ally inferior. Older people ha\c Ix'en stereotyped as |>ers(ms with de- 
teriorating mental fiiiu lions— |)ersons who no longer belong in the 
mainstream of sdiooK office, ami factory. Women have broken away 
from the stereot^iK' of mental inferiority and are increasingly joining 
die mainstream of life in all areas. While a feu still doubi the mental 
ability of women, many —including some older people themselves— 
still seem to doubl die learning tapacity of diose over 50 or 60 or 70. Vet 
die ev idem e istkai diat mental deterioration is by no means inev itable 
as one grows older. 
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Like women, blacks have been stereotyped in history as mentally 
inferior and imsuited for higher academic learning. The traditional 
picture of the dull wit ted black is not very different from the traditional 
picture of the dull-witted old man or old woman of any color. 

Even in the case of people with genuinely limited mental ability, 
there is no justification for excluding them fioni education. We have 
now generally accepted the premise that high academic ability is not 
necessary in order to benefit from formal education. The mentally 
handicapped have won their place in mainstream cducatioii^or at 
least their right to such a place. Older people of all abilities can also 
claim their place in the mainstream. 

They da not need formal education. Another historical reason for 
excludmg certain groups from schooling was that formal education 
was inappropriate to their station or role in life. It has been said of the 
poor, females, blacks, the mentally and physically handicapped, and 
older people that the> do not need much if any formal education since 
it IS inappropriate to their time of life or role in life. Gradually all of 
the.sc groups— I'xcept older fKople— have won their right to pursue 
education and jobs in die mainstream. The attitude persists, however, 
that suice the future of older people is limited, they should not engage 
in formal education demandmg rigor and leading to diplomas or 
degrees or jobs. Since one of fom persons aged 65 today can expect to 
li\e nuo his or her 80s, it is my (oiniction that (i// older people should 
have the opportunity to pursue an education for whatever future goals 
they destre. Few would (Ien> a terminally ill young person the right 
and enioiirageinent to niush work, or even start work, for a diploma or 
degree. \Vh> should we deny an older person the same right and en- 
couragement? 

They should hat e a separate, speaal education. In the |>ast.edu(a- 
tion was justified for some groups so long as it was a special kind of 
education ui .separate schools or tlassroomsaway from theediicatioual 
mainstream. Likewise, older people have been offered special, separate 
programs designated for 'seniors. *\Som^ older people (as well as 5om^ 
women, racial minoritu-s. and handuanped persons) do need to lia\e 
separate and s|>e( iid edut ation someoi uie time in order to gain the self 
(onfidentc and skills dcnit J them by past discrimination. Thedirec- 
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lion for ihc future, however, should be toward mainstream schooling 
for older people in «igc integrated groups. The argument that women, 
blacKs» and handicapjK'd |)cople Uiould have special, separate school- 
ing has been demolished in the course of history. It is now time to 
demolish the argument that all or even most older people need special, 
separate education. 

Thry are iiupleasattt to look at and to be wtth. This argument for 
excluding groups from mainstream c*ducation may not be openly ex- 
pressed these days» but the auitui. persists, particularly in the case of 
die handicapped. Older people are often grou|x*d with the handi- 
capped. Governmental regulations frequently refer to the "elderly and 
handicapped" as if the two groups were interchangeable. Some older 
people clearly are handicapped, bui most are not, except in the sense 
diat scKieiy handicaps them by its attitudes and treatment. Grouping 
older people and handicap|)ed people together does an injustice to 
both groups, reinforcing the stereotyiK that older people are handi- 
capiH'd and suggesting that the handicap|)ed of all ages fit the 
stereotypi' of old age. 

Younger people may sometimes object to older people because of 
dieir appearance and habits. Perlwps younger people are uneasy about 
being reminded that they <ire aging and will Ix: older people them- 
selves some day, hi a society that makes a cult of youth, it may Ik* un- 
settling to look at wrinkled faces, bent backs, and ardiritic hands. On 
the odier hand, many older |>eop!e do not fit the physical stereotypy of 
old age. hi any case, older jx'opk'as well as liandicap|>ed people of any 
age (an not justly l}e denied die right to mainstream education because 
of physical appearance. 

To summarize, some of the mam reasons used in the past toext hide 
females, blacks, the handicap|>ed,and other groups from mainstream 
education apply also to older people. The law of the land has granted 
these once-ex( hided groups access to mainstream education at all 
levels. It isnov. time for older people to begrantcd all mainstream edu- 
cational opportunities at all levels. As will be shown in the next chap- 
ter, this country's ideals support mainstream education for older 
people. 
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Ideals Supporting Mainstream Education 
for Older People 



Two of the American ideals which go Uick to colonial clays. . . arc the 
concepts of iniiividiial worth and universal educational opportunity. 

-^Robert E. Potter* 



JCjducacion in the past and into the present ha.s commonly meant 
education of the young. The traditional assumptions behind formal 
echication of the youngs how ever » jjoint to the need today for a new view 
of formal education as lifelong. What are these assumptions? And how 
do I hey api)ly to older people? 

Education as Preparation _ ' 

One of the main assumptions is that education is preparation for 
life. The current concern about massering basic skills reflects this view 
of education as providing at least minimal prep^i ration for life. The 
view of education as preparation is also reflected in the advice parents 
and educators generally give young people. "Stay in schcx)l. It will pay 
off.'* The common view of education solely as preparation for life may 
be in conflict with the view that cducadon should be lifelong if oncin- 
dudes formal education within the fold of lifelong education. We 
think of preparation in relation toa future^ presumably a rather long 
future. Thus education as preparation would appear to be primarily 
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for children and youth. They ha\e a future, old people do not. Or do 
tliey? 

Do 65->ear-()lds h.ne .1 futiiie in society? Certainly they do in the 
United States Incre.isnig numlnrs of them will li\e in good health for 
at least another 20 >cars. Man> of them may need educational prepara- 
tion for neu jobs. Man> thousands who lack functional literacy will 
surely need educational preparation for future li\ing as citizens and 
workers, dnnot the concept of edi nation as preparation forfutuie life 
apply tooldcr people as well as to ycningcr people? The only argument 
for denying |)reparator> formal education tocilder people seems to be 
thai tlieir future is shorter than that of y outh. The> probably willlune 
a .diorier time in uhith to contribute to Hfe and to enjoy life. But is a 
f uuirc of 20 or 30 > ears —or ev en 1 0 or 5 y cars— too short a time i n w h ich 
to enjo> life antl to toniribiite to life? Would we deny education to a 
young person with only a few years to live? It would seem to me unjust 
in either case to den> education as prejwration for a future^, howe\er 
.short. Rut some maintain that education should not e\ en be thought of 
as preparation for futuie life. 

Education as Continuous Growth 

Phih>S{)pher edutaior John Dewey is perhaps the most famous 
American critic of the uU.i of ediitation as prej^aration for life. In 
Drtnocracy and Educatiou he wrote: 

Whai IS 10 Ix- picp.ned for is. of course* ihe responsibihlic^ .uid privi- 
leges of aduh life. CJuUlreii are iiui regarded as social tnettik'rs in full .uid 
reguKir si.imhng. Fliey .ire looked u|>on astandidates.ihey are pUuedon 
ihe w.iituiR li.si. The coiuepiioii is only carried i\ liule farther when the 
Id c* of .ululis IS ( onsiilered as iu)i h.iv ing menninj; on iis own .ucouiu. bui 
as a piepiiraiory prolkiiiou for •';inoiher life,'*' 

Insiead of edutation .is prep.iration. Dewey viewed education as 
grow ih leading to more grow th. a process, not an end. Although he saw 
education as much broader than schooling, he did \ iew— and discuss — 
schooling as a part of ihc education of young people. Since there were 
not great numbers of those o\er 50 w hen Democracy and Edxuation 
WAS published in 1916, perhaps Dewey did not feel the need to deal with 
the subject of schooling for older people. But in a later book. ProbUms 
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of Men, published in 1946and republished as Philosophy of Education 
in 1975. he wrote: 



I may say that our present sy.^tem is highly defective in opportunities 
for directed continuation of education. It is no disparagement of present 
efforts in "aduh education" to say that the co«/mi^f<i education of those 
who have left school should long ago have been made a paramount 
interest of public education.*^ 

Although it is not clear thai "public education" nieaus "public 
schooling,"ii isclear that Dewey's concept of education as continuous 
growth rather than as preparation for life applies to people of all 
chronologiral ages. 

Education as an End 

Many other educators have objected to the view of education as 
pieparotiou for life, particularly vcKationa* preparation, for a differ- 
ent reason they see edncation as an end in iself rather than as a means 
to some utilitarian end stich as eniploynient. Edtication as an end» 
education as (ontinuotis growth, education as preparation— all of 
these views, in my opinion, justify the formal education of older 
IM-ople Older prt)plc need preparatory education—for high school or 
college, for jobs, for citizenship, for family living, for leisure time. 
Older ix'ople need to continue to grow intellecuially. Whether one 
views education .is a means or as an end, it should be available to older 
IK-opIr as well as younger |K'Ople. Mainstream formal education is not 
only appropriate bntarighiaccordingtoa second major philosophical 
assumption underlying education in the United States. Everyone 
should have an equal opportunity to be ethi rated. 

Equal Opportunity 

However difficult it may l>c to define "equal" and however imjxjs- 
sible if may Ik* to make educationa I op|)oriui-i ties genuinely c»qual. this 
country's historic commitment to equal educational opportunity 
wotild seem to require at least that ihedoors of formal education at all 
levels be hilly 0|>en tomemlx?is of all groups in our society, including 
the growing uuinlwrs of older people. 

The federal government has formally recognized the right of older 
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people to education in the Lifelong Learning Act of 1976, the first 
fedcnil statute dealing 5|)ecifically with the education of older people. 
It hardly seems liKcly that lifelong education, which remained un- 
funded under the administration of former President Girter, will be 
funded under President Reagan. For possible future implementation, 
however, the Lifelong Learning Act does offer a statement of federal 
support for the idea that ''American society should have as a goal the 
availabdity of appropriate opportunities for Hfelong learning for all 
Its citizens without rcg.ird to restrictions of pre\ loiis education or train- 
ing, sex. age, handicapping coiuhtion, social or ethnic background, or 
economic circumstance.'*** 

Some may argue that older people have already had their equal op- 
portunity to education in their youth, but many older people in this 
country ha\ehad no formal education atall.orvery little. The number 
of total illiterates (especially among older people) and of functional il 
literates (among younger and older adults) in the United States testifies 
to lack of adequate educational opportunity in the past. 

There is legal precedent for pro\iding educational opportunities 
for adults who were denied public education as children. In the case of 
Lfbatiks V. Spears, the court dealt with the issue of whether persons 
harmed by a previous denial of their right to education had a right to 
cumpens<itory educ.ition. The court ordered that education and train- 
ing opfwr tunnies l)e made .ivailablc to mentally retarded persons o\ er 
the age of 21 who were not given such opportunities when they were 
children. This case suggests that successful legal action might be taken 
to provide ediit.uion and voc.uional training for any adults, whatever 
their age, who had no education— or very little or inadequate 
education— as children, and who can be shown to have been harmed by 
the lack of equal opportunity to education. 

Some might argue that equal opportunity to education means only 
preparatory education for future life and that older people have no 
need for such preparatory education. I have already answered that 
argument by pointing out that many older people need preparation for 
jobs .uul other life activities as much as do younger people. Fi.rther- 
more. if education is \ levied as an end in itself or as a process of con 
tinning growth, the. re vsoiild l)c no justification for excluding older 





people of a 11 ages from all levels of formal education, unless one denies 
ihe wordi of older \)co])k or their ability to grow intellectually* 

Justice and Human Dignity 

Another assumpiion underlying American education is thai every- 
one should be treated as <) person of dignity and worth. From all points 
of view, it would stfm a matter of simple justice to extend equal edu- 
(attonal .icccss to all mainstream educational instiiutionsandser\ites 
to all older people. 

No theory of justice, it seems to me» can deny equal educational op- 
portunity to older people Those who view oldtT peopleasof less value 
than younger people because diey have fewer years left to live are either 
openly or indplicitly basing iheir view on instrumental value. Ins very 
difficult, if not impossible, to measure the instrumental value of 
a person of any .igc ovct any periotl of time. Is the contribution that 
a iXTson might make to society between the ages of 65 and 75 likely 
to be less\aluable than thetontribution ofa person k'tween theagesof 
20 and 30. or liOand IO»or 10 and f)0? Is a person's \alue to be measured 
l)y his or her contribution to the gross national prcxiuct? Who < an de- 
termine wliether a >ounger person makes a greater contribution duin 
an older ]m sun. c \ en sonu^one u cll )h.') ond the age of 50? Aie |Kople to 
Ik- \alued, like things, h) their utility? Are people to l)e regarcM as 
means to ends? 

\((ouling to philosopher Imuunuel Kant. "We \alue other people 
bfiame they are other The proper, sane. »uul ra tional w*iy to view theui 

is as ends in themselves, not as means to any ends of ours, however 
exalted '"'^ Kant saw people— people of all chronological ages— as 
ha\ing. not usefulness, but something very different, dignity. Many 
other philosophers as well as many political and religious leaders have 
prcKlaimed the dignity of all human l>eing5. The United Nations 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and ensuing covenants on 
human rights recognize the dignity and Imsic rights of all people, in- 
cluding the right to education "directed to the full cle\elopment of the 
human |KTScmality and die sense of its dignity."'^ 

If it is argued that it is not an affront to older persons' dignity to 
deny them instru'nentiil education, such as job training* I would point 
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out that in our society a job, or at least an opportunity for employment, 
is essential to the dignity of adults of any chronological age. I would 
also point out thiit in our educational system, it is very difficult to 
separate cdui at ion that prepares for jobs from nonvocational, liberal 
education. 

K American deuiocnictic ideals as well as American history support 
equal cduccUional op|K)rtunity for older persons, is tliereany c\ idence 
that formal education m the United States is changing toacconimodate 
those over 50? 'Hie answer is "yes. but . . . as we shall sec in the next 
chapter. 
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Some Promising Trends 



The community college is an especially good place for mixing the 
generations. It provides an opportunity for the retired army officer who 
never studied Plato to sit next to the l7«ycar-oldgirl who never heard of 
Plato. It is one of the very gootl ways for |)copIcof all .iges to relate to each 
other. 



J.n higher education, the trend toward acceptance of older people 
within mainstream education is clear. The college crowd is rapidly 
graying. Spurred by declining youth enrollments and a growing older 
population, many colleges and universities arc offering older students 
a wide v«iriety of enticing educational opportunities, credtt and noib 
credit courses given both on the main campus and in local comnuin)- 
lies, four year college programs that offer credit Jor life experience, 
courses offered on weekends and during summers, correspondence. 
radio» and TV courses, ami external degree, part time programs. .Sotnc 
specific examples of programs that reach out to older people are de- 
scribed below. 

Programs and Students 

The University Withotit Walls, headquartered in Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, is coinp(>:ec( of 31 colleges and universities throughout the 
United States. Each of its programs leads to a bachelor's degree and is 
individually designed by the student with faculty assistance. 

A ''Pioneers'* pr#,ject at New England College deliberately mixes 
students aged 55 and over with younger students, not only m lecture 
halls but also in dormitories, dining halls, and extracurricular actiNi 
lies. One of its puipos^s is to sliow the positive outcomes of intergen 
Rational Iciirning. 



-'Margaret Mead^* 
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Many instMutions offer weekend college-degree programs such as 
ihc Weekend College of Loyola University of Chicago, where students 
can take credit courses on Saturday and Sunday. 

To avoid the cost and inconvenience of travel, especially for some 
old^f students, muny colleges offer credit as well as tioncrcdit courses in 
local communities— it) schools, libraries, community centers, and 
similar places. **Le«irn k Shop," an innovative program at Indiana 
University-Purdue University in Indianapolis, offers college-cretlii 
classes in department stores in shopping malls. 

Must of the adults who attend classes in the programs just described 
.ire under !0, but the nunilx;r of those over 10 or 50 is increasing stead- 
ily. Who are the over 50 students who attend college credit classes and 
earn degrees? 

Joseph Williams, 72. recently earuwl a degree in social science from 
Roosevelt University in Chicago and hopes to work in the social 
science field. In 1977. when he began Ins studies, he was a retired postal 
clerk. 

At the age of 63. Barry Gersh eiuered Harvard University as a fresh- 
man. Here is what he said of his choice of Harvard: 

1 (hd mil w.inia si IkkiI thai offered ih(*c(lu(anonale(|Uixalcnt of luby 
fiMxl— UKutu'd. Mriunt'd. prtiligcsntl ioursc\ .^ixtiall) (lesignetl for (he 
mature Mudeiui. .\ih1 I wa^iiot nuereslcd in a new career, n continuing 
t.irm. or an augmented (areer. I wauie<l to l)e taught, marked, judgal by 
the %anie .Mandards .ip|duable to all new college Mudents. I wanted to be 
Ixnnul by the s.uue (ourse re<|uueuien(% and diHipliue. 1 chose Har 
v.ird.» 

What (hd Cfcrsh expect to find at Harvard? Although he encoun- 
tercnl problems .is a new student, he u axed eloquent about the rewards. 

Rat. oh. the rewards. Nothing ahead of ine except the girat intellect 
to listen to. great Ixniks to read, sharp minds to discuss with. So many 
things I knew xagiiel> or uuderstmx! "generally" (.inie into sharp focus, 
laght filteis iiuogreat Mack holes of ignoniiice. Words. names. concepts 
lake on describahle ^xxiies. All while engageti in (he one enterprise (hat 
offers deep and abiding pleasure and has no age barrier.^* 

F.dna McGhec w as 65 w hen she went back to college. She had been 
tinrktng as a secrct.iry and raising a fannly. She plans to major in his 
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tory or the humanities. She says, 'There is 50 nnidi to know and so 
little time left . . , Tin not doing this for a job after graduation."" 

Some older students, however, are training for fukire jobs. At 
Triton College in River Grove, Illinois, where trade courses include 
welding, automobile and diesel truck repair, and shoe repaii. it is re- 
ported that more than 16% of the students are 1 Kmd older. «md some are 
over 80. 

How do older snulents fare in college? Although many come with 
fears about inadequ<R> and failure, ihey are often ch«iracteri/ed by their 
instructors »is Unng excellent students— seru)us,atte:iti\e. thoughtful. 
Some have \isnnl or other physical problems to deal with, but these 
problems do not keep them from learning. Some of them may take 
longer than their younger classinalts to recall facts. Older people are 
not all the same, howexer. and should noi be treated and taught as a 
slereoty|)ed group. Sonic ha\e keen eyes and ears and sh.irp memories. 
Some are seriously handiuipiH'd physically and uu-ntally. Some fail in 
lollcge. some succmL Thry are indi\iduals and .should be treated as 
such Some youngti students may mxd cidlege preiuiatory classes in 
reading, writing, and iiuthematics. some older student.s may also need 
such help. 

Most of the older studi nts u ho are takingad\antageof mamstream 
educational opportunities are ftiiily well off. well -educated people, 
Postseiondary echic<ition luisdone far more for those on top (ban those 
on tlu^ iMittoin. I'he emnoinii.dly disadsantagedarc thinly representcxl 
among college actUt and nomiedii sttidents. Adult lollegc students an 
mainly «i pri\ ilegetl segment of siniety , If a ihtsoii is oser 50 and |khji 
or e\en middle class with little financial reserxe, he 01 she will find it 
difficult, iif not iinpi^ssible. to secure the fiiumcial iissistaiue gtseti 
younger students to pi iisuc higher etluiati(in.es|H-c tally onapait-timc 
Ikisis Furthermcm . adiaissicm to many graduate and professional pro 
gr.ims (ontiniies to be difficult, tilinost impossible, for students ovei 30. 

Despite ineqiiiues in the treatment of older people, (olleges and 
iinisersities are clearly nuning in the direction of age free ediuaiiou. 
and there is a deiu trend toward age-free commumty ediicanon in 
the community college Couinnmity college- offer a wide sariety of 
noncollege lesel programs, literacy cnlucation, classes for those learn 
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ing English as a second language; classes to prepare sctideius for ihc 
CE.D., the high-school equivalency lesi, and remedial or develop* 
menial classes in reading, wriiiiig, and niatheniatics lo prepare sui* 
denis for college-level work. 

No such clear trend is observable* however, in elcmeniary and 
secondary schools. With few exceptions, they continue to be institu- 
tions for children .uul youth. Sciine clcnu'utary and .secondary .schools 
tjffrr cxcning classes for adults, often in ''mperatum \\\{h conununity 
colleges or otim organ i/atitjus. Ouasionahy a schcxd opens its day- 
time classes toadidts. For example, in Ilarlxir Springs. Michignn. a 
senior titi/ens' center is lotated ni the high m liool with total integra- 
ticin iif the older people into the regul.u school classes and actixitics. 
But most scIkioI Inuldings, which represeiii out of the counuy\s great 
(St inxestinents in rial estate and facilities, are used only a fe\ hours 
each day. almost ne\er on a year round basis and almost never on 
weekends. 

Since it is unlikely that formal echKatioii of older adults will Ik 
gi\(n highpiioiity in thiscduntiy atprcs(iu« wlut (an he doiie/Uitti to 
uu)\( tnwaid a futuie of age fiee education at all lexels of formal 
schooling.^ 

What Can Be Done Now? 

In higl.c: c'(lu( atioii. Mune steps tow ard.igc free ( du(«ition might be 
taken innnedialclx . Foi (xaiiipk. colleges and unixcrsitie.s that chi nut 
nit loth "ag( " in tlitu iuiiidi.se rimiiialory M.iti nieiitsuughtstartdouig 
so.txen though they arc not legally r(>(iuired itithi st*. Triton Qjllcge s 
statement might serve as a incnlel: 

It IS lilt |K»li(\ of I riioii Ci<)llrj^e not tothscriniiiiatc on tlu* Uisisof 
i.ue. (olor. (recti, naiion.tl origin, haii(li(a|>.af;e. vex, or tii.iru«ilsi.U(tsui 
.uiiiiisMoii to .lud |MUui}),uioii lu ii!k cxlmaiioiut programs. cinplo> 
uicm jmliries. or C^»llegf acti vines. 

Such «i stat(.nieiii tnakes dcMr an insntiiticm's intent i.ot todiscrimi 
nau on the basts of .igc. Where it is found to exist, iige .liscruninatum 
KiuKI 1r climiii.ttcd fiuin tollcgc iind iinner.sit) eint loymciit pcdu ie.s, 
studdit adniLssKiii ptjlicics, sdiolarship and fellow ;.tiipup|x)ituiutie.s. 
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and sludnit actiMlic«. Tluis adults of all ages could be brought into tlu- 
maiiLstrcani of higher nhuation. and lollegrs and universities could 
truly become institutions of lifelong learning. 

It has iR'en said that "tlRM rea^ion of a s>Ntein of lifelong learning is 
at least as much a problem of phiKisoph) «uul direction as it is of fi- 
nancing/*'* Kducators. therefore* can do 'nucli to encourage under- 
standuig and support of lifelong learning. At elenientar> and secon- 
dar) lex els. teachers and «idininistrators should instill in students the 
idea that education is .1 lifelong endea\or that is nexer completed. 
Furthermore* parents and other adults should be encouraged to attend 
school during the clay and exeiung to learn the basic skills and subjec ts 
ihildren are learning. Adults need to Ix* iiuohed in school not only to 
acKance tluir children's learning but toachance their own. One of the 
iK'st inoiixators for ti >oung student is«i parent who is«iLso «i student. 
Finalh. educators at all lex els and in all kinds c)f educational institu 
ticnis shoiild dispel the notion that older people «ire "senior citizens'* 
x\lu) need special trtatnicnt. special segregated learning centers, and 
sfKctal %cgicgatccl lixiug coinintiiiities axvax from the mainstream of 



It xmII 1m difficult to c hange the stereotNpe of old age. \!an> older 
people dumse Ixe s seem to luxe accepted the stereotxpe and haxeuitli 
draxxn fiom mainsiicam life, allowing tlieii menial, physical, and 
ereatixe capacities to wither from lack of use. T\\v fact that the older 
popidation has Ikcoiiu a hicratixe market foi an assoitnientof IxHiks. 
maga/incs. I'V programs, serxices. and prcxhic ts has not helped much 
tc> change the stereotype, m mx opinion. and |H*rhaps has reinforced it. 

R« iuoxal of diM iniiinaiioii based on age in educaticm and cmplox 
mcnt IS acttudly 111 the intcicst of younger )H*ople. xxlio must bcai a 
gioxxmg financial fxiidcn ifi>ldcr people— lH)th the pcH)i «uicl the x\cll 
off— euntmcic to be niamttUnedasa iionlcarmiig. iionwot king group. 
.Vlmittedlx. extension of the retircinem age eieates other problems, 
scieh as delayed promotions 01 exeii lack of jobs for some yoiingei 
people tiiiel inteigc neMtu>nal conflic tsoxci education.ilop|>oitciiiities. 
job'i. tincl CISC of(a\c'sfoi seixiies. riiese problems can 1m' lesolx eel. hoxx 
cxci. if people of all ages Ciin see the need for and justice of accepting 
oldci people as full |)aiticipantsin e^Iueation. work, and life generally. 



life. 





Spe(i«il iK'iu'fits^iiul services should Ik hascti not on age hue on nml 
arising from ixnciiy. ilhiess. handicapp or past discrimination prac- 
tices. Age. like skin loUn or sex, should not in itself bo a fnctor (hat 
justifies dis( riniin«Ui()ii or re(piires special iK'nefits or services. 

Some v\hu agree that older people can and should stiiy ac tively in> 
vohed III niiiinsireani life nia) argue that to live fuUv one need not 
puisne formal shidies. Older {H'oplecan and do lake advantage of such 
informal learning oppor nun ties as reading, ediuational TV, ledures. 
nniseuins. and various kinds of ((mimunit) programs. Others point 
out that formal ediuatiim is not the oiil) or even the primary need of 
older people— or younger people. FckhI. housing, medical care. and. 
moNt of all. love are needed hv ever) one of every age. I would add work 
and the ails to that list of ininimuiu re(]uiremenis for the full life. 

Ah hough I (CI tain! > agree thai formal ethic at ion is not ihecmly or 
the most basic nrcxl t)f (j|der people, foruuil edncalion m a mainioadio 
johs. accepiaiue. iind respeti— l)oth self-resped and the respect of 
others. Furthermore. I maintain that formal education offers chal- 
lenging opportunities for intellettiial growth that aic as necesSiUy at 
.igc 90 as .It age !). "Ohl age can Ik* a splendid time as long as one siill 
lives m the woild of the luind." sa>s nonagen.uian CiroU'ih Laird. 
'Oh. It's ,i;i.ind if sou can jog v«hen >ou*re 90. hut iTsnioie iiuportani 
lo 1h* ahle to think."''' 

What nuKhtcdiu.iiionhe like if oldcT people joined the ma insii tain 
in siihstiiniial nuinlHis and at all levels? The nc\t chapter presents a 
view of i\ t>ossihie ethiraiional fiinne. 
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A View of the Future 



Zclda Sianke, a 70*yc.ir'Ol(I siudcni ai ihc Univcrsiiy of Wisconsin ai 
Whiicwaicr, ihinks ii is good lo have ihc oldcrly on campus, and she 
knows thai her nioihcr approves. Her mother is a stiidcni ai the same 
school. 



Xn an age inclusive system of ediicntion, schooling would no longer 
be viewed as prepanition of youth but nu her as a lifelong process, with 
IX'rsnns expected and encouraged to make entrances into and exits out 
of schooling many times during their lifetimes. The traditional view of 
human development as a curve beginning at birth, sloping up through 
childhood to a peak at maturity, and then sloping down through old 
age would change. The new view of human development would be 
symboh/ed by a steady mchne, starting at birth and moving upward 
through childhood and all of adnlthocKl. |X?rhaps right up to deatli. 

Same Schools, Same Classes 

In die new system of age-free ediuation, there would iK-nosefKua 
tion iKUwecn adult edu( at ion and regular mainstream educatu}n. Some 
special places, such as senior citizens' centers and nursery schools for 
the very young, would continue to exist for those who clearly need 
separate learning places. Similarly, special classes and schools for the 
handicnpiH'd would continue to exist for those suideius who have a 
clcnir need for segregated learning. In general, however, the future sys- 
tem of echication would follow current requirements regarding the 
handicapped— to educate everyone in the least restrictive en viroimient, 
that is, in the same educational iustiuitions and classes unless there are 
clearly justifiable reasons for separate, segregated education. Thus 



— G«if /. MaerofJ^ 
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older and younger students would Ix? niainstrcaincd into the same edu- 
cational institutions and at least at the secondary and college levels 
into the same classes. 



Equal Opportunity to Higher Education 

In this cdu(atioual future, all higher education programs at undcr- 
gr.iduatearul graduate h vels would Ik open to older as well as youngei 
people. Although age nught iuflneme a decision to,uluiitor not admit 
a studetu to a particular program, uo student would Ik' admitted to or 
excluded from any progr.un on the basis of age ahme. Students would 
he judged as iudiv iduals rathcf tlum ,is members of any group. Af finn<i 
ti\e actum policies would ha\e to continue as long as needed to bring 
alMJUt gener«d ec]ualit\ . Special preparatory or remedial classes woidd 
Ik offered to studems on the basis of theii needs. Mau> oi the stnden t.s in 
these .s{}ecial (lasses w(jidd be uicndHTS of groups stereot> ped and dis^ 
criminated against in the p.iSt in ways ttiat reduced their self- 
(onfideiue and denied them a good b.istc edmatum. One of these 
groups would Ih' iho.se over 50. 

Adults in Elementary and High Schools 

.\t the eienientaiy leNel. many schools would bee ome (onununit> 
(enters, with (hddren and adults com uig to school at the same tune in 
the nu>rnuig to get a basu elenientar> educaticm. Scnue adults nnght 
(oine ni the after no(ni or in the e\ en mg after work. Children would do 
tlieu homework m school ni the eNeniug winle then parents were at 
tending class. The c(nunnmit> school would \w something like a 
public libiar>. with people of all ages using the resources available. 
One positive outccnne of sudi intergeneratioii.il echicatiou nnght be 
that the discipline problems of the present da> schools would disap- 
[K'ar or at least diniini.sh greatly. 

.\t the secondary level, students of various ages would attend both 
clay and evenmg c!asse.s. Some older students would enroll in regular 
day tunc high school classes for credit. Other older students would at 
tend evemng (lasses a long w ith >ounger students who had dropped out 
of school at some earlier pcnnt in their live.s to go to work or for some 
orliiT reason. 
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New Teacher Attitudes and Methods 

Faced with urathing people of many different ages, teacliers would 
develop new auiuides and new ineihocis, Thcpaironizing, condescend- 
ing auitude of some teachers toward children and young people would 
disappear. Even at elementary levels, teacliing and learning would be 
more like teaching and learning in a good graduate-level class of today. 
All learners would be treated with respect^ assignments would be 
htghl> nidivi(hiali/ed, student discussion would Ik; <iccorded as much 
itme as teacher talk, and high ex|Kctationsand their consequent results 
would be the order of the day. 

Educate— No Special Benefits 

In tlie educational future, go\ernment-finauced **Educare" pro- 
grains Would assure each American perluips 16 >ears of formal educa 
iion» to be ai(|uired at various times tliroughout a lifetime. As older 
I>eople took advantage of eduiational opportunities an<l nioveciinto 
the m.iinstreaui of education and life. the> would increasingly bee 
themstKes as fully participating, u'sponsible ineiul}ers of society. 
Tntil serious disal)iht> or death oicurred. thry woulcUontiiiue touork 
and U) learn and to enjoy. The> would not seek s|K*cial benefits or 
si'x\ Kcs based solely on ihiouologital age. Rather, the> would demand 
and expect the sanu- benefus. opportunities, and responsibilities 
offered >c)nnger people. Because of disc rimiiiation ni the past, there 
would Ih .1 need for affirmative aitu>n polities to conipens<ue losomc 
degree for previous injustices. 

It vwll not Ik' eas> to make tliisediuational future a realit>. It i.spos 
siblc^ that ui the future people viill not go to siliool at all but instead 
will leain at computer terminals in their homes. I ho|)e, however, that 
there are man> voimger and olclci people in the l*nited States v\ho 
v.ilue and v\ill activel> support demanding, disciplined, sustained* 
mmd stretilung» goal direc ted formal education centered in schcx^ls. I 
hope that thcii efforts and mine will direct fornuil education toward 
ecpial opportunit> and just treatment for lifelong learners of ever> 
chronological age. 
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